of terminal use, labor costs have the widest variation from one terminal to another. Many other factors also bear on the final figure, particularly work rules which vary from region to region.
Rail Operations
With few exceptions, the interface between marine terminals and railroads involves some drayage (movement by truck). As a result, the basic relationship between marine terminals and railroads is similar to that between marine terminals and truck operators.
Some potential improvements are suggested by a railroad request that special lanes be set aside for volume movements between marine terminals and rail yards and also that marine terminals adopt more flexible working hours in response to user needs. Another suggested area for attention is the creation of neutral chassis pools to minimize fluctuations in chassis requirements. Also, railroads recommend the creation of surge facilities to deal with peak situations, which would otherwise clog either the marine terminal or the rail facility.
Finally, there is the ultimate question of how to eliminate drayage between marine and rail facilities. This has been resolved in many foreign terminals by constructing pier-side rail facilities (see following discussion on intermodal operations), which has certain attractions. However, in terms of state of the art, the concept is largely untested in the United States.
Intermodal Operations
The most significant development in connection with the intermodal aspect of containerization has been the double-stack train concept. This has led to volume movement of a previously unheard-of quantity and a corresponding reduction of line haul cost. It has also brought in new technology and systems, particularly in connection with rail operations. However, few U.S. container terminals provide on-terminal transfer facilities. Drayage is necessary in all instances. Any attempt to establish on-terminal transfer facilities will confront complex trade-offs.
Container yard space represents a serious impediment. A double-stack container train is typically a mile long; few existing terminals can accommodate such a train. The presence of entire for import and export trade the United States and competitiveness of U.S. terminals.
